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ANCIENT LAKE- HABITATIONS 
OF SWITZERLAND AND IRELAND. 



It has been frequently remarked by ethnologists, in comparing the manners and customs of nations, 
that similar states of civilization, and similar physical circumstances, seem to suggest to human 
beings nearly the same contrivances. Thus, the rude flint spears and arrows of the American 
Indians and South-Sea Islanders are almost identical in shape with those found in Ireland and the 
North of Europe belonging to ancient periods; in fact, in many instances, if placed together, the 
one class of objects could not be distinguished from the other. The Indian wigwam and the Lap- 
lander's hut are, in form and materials, quite similar to the circular cabins used by the old 
Irish; and, in the various adaptations of common substances to domestic uses, to clothing, &c, 
by tribes of people the most remote from each other, we find constant repetitions of the same 
methods and the same forms. All nations, for example, have probably invented fish-hooks, and the 
art of twisting vegetable and animal fibre into ropes, or weaving it into cloth. A new 
and striking instance of this uniformity of the human race, as regards the inventive and 
constructive faculties, has been lately presented by the almost simultaneous discovery, in Swit- 
zerland and in Ireland, of a singular kind of habitations nearly identical in their position, con- 
struction, and uses, but differing from any hitherto found in the rest of Europe. This similarity 
and difference are both sufficiently accounted for by the geographical features of the two countries: 
the existence, namely, of numerous lakes, and the abundance of timber, at the time when these habi- 
tations were constructed — circumstances which do not appear to have occurred together in any other 
part of Europe. Both countries, too, have another feature in common, more striking in ancient 
times than at present — their inaccessibility. The one, lying in the extreme west, and cut off by the 
sea from the rest of Europe, remained for ages a terra incognita; while the other was insulated as 
completely by its barrier of lofty Alps. Hence, during long and troubled periods of history, 
they formed the asylums of refugees from all quarters; and we are not surprised to find that advan- 
tage has been taken of the physical peculiarities of each country, to render these retreats still 
more secure. 

Having .been favoured with a communication from Switzerland, describing the discoveries 
made there during the last few years, we think it will be interesting to lay it before our readers, 
accompanied by some particulars relating to the recent discoveries of the same kind made in Ireland. 
The following account (translated from the French) is written by M. Frederic Troyon, of Lausanne, 
a gentleman who has taken a prominent part in these researches.— 
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LAKE-HABITATIONS OF SWITZEBLAND. 

The most important antiquarian discoveries which have been made in Switzerland of late years are 
certainly those relating to the ancient lake-habitations. This kind of construction consisted in raising 
cabins more or less numerous, above the surface of the lakes, at a certain distance from the shore, so 
as to leave a sufficiently wide channel, and thus ensure safety from the attacks of wild beasts, as 
well as from invasions from the interior of the country. With this object, places were selected on the 
borders of lakes where the bottom did not slope too rapidly. At a distance of some hundred feet 
from the shore, a large number of piles were driven in, arranged parallel with the edge of the lake; 
and on the tops of these, which rose above high- 
water level several feet, was placed a kind of 
floor, on which were erected cabins or huts con- 
structed with branches and interlaced osiers, 
plastered over with clay. The sections of these 
constructions would present nearly the appear- 
ance shown in this figure. Some of the spots 
thus piled are covered by twenty feet deep of water; so that the piles employed must, in certain 
cases, have been about 30 feet long. 

This description, as will be seen hereafter, is not so hypothetical as might be at first 
supposed. We find, besides, in Herodotus, a perfectly clear description of the habitations 
of the Peeonians on the Lake Prasias (now Lake Takinos, in Turkey), which were evidently 
of the same kind. The words of this historian are as follows: — "The habitations on the 
lake of Prasios are of this nature: floors, laid on lofty poles, stand in the middle of the lake, 
with a narrow entrance by one bridge from the main-land. All the inhabitants used to drive, at 
their common expense, the piles that served to support the floors; subsequently, they have adopted 
the following regulation: for every woman a man marries, he is to drive three piles, which they 
procure from a mountain called Orbelus. Now, every man takes several wives. They dwell here 
in the following manner. Each has, on the floor, a hut in which he lives, and a trap-door in the 
floor opening down to the water. Their infant children they fasten round the foot with a rope, lest 
they should fall into the water. To their horses and draught cattle they give, as fodder, fish, of 
which there is such an abundance that, when one opens his tr^p-door and lets down his empty basket 
into the lake by a cord, after waiting only a short time, he hauls it up full of fish." [Book v., 
chap. 16]. Even at the present day, constructions somewhat similar exist on the shore of the 
Black Sea; but others, much more nearly identical, are met with on the coasts of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, among the natives of the Island of Borneo, and amongst the Papous of New Guinea. 
Bespecting these last, see the Travels of Dumont D'Urville 
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The remains of these habitations existing in the Swiss lakes consist of piles projecting upwards 
more or less from the surface of the mud, and of numerous debris'oi human industry, which enable 
us to determine something as to their antiquity. When the waters are clear and transparent, it is easy 
to distinguish these spots, containing large numbers of piles standing up from the bottom, and which 
have sometimes been taken for submerged forests. The first discovery,, which dates from the com- 
mencement of 1854, belonged to the " stone period." The extraordinary lowering of the water in the 
Lake of Zurich daring that year, set several proprietors at Meilen to work, for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing land from the lake; and during the progress of these operations there were found, at a small 
depth beneath the mud, the remains of numerous piles or stakes, calcined flag-stones (which had 
evidently been used as hearths), wedges, hatchets, points of lances and arrows, knives, saws, &c, all 
made of stone: chiefly the silexof the Jura mountains, but also that of France; and, along with the 
usual rocks of the country, presenting specimens of the nephrite of the East. Several of the hatchets 
were attached to pieces of stag's horn, pierced with a hole to receive the handle. None of the 
hatchets had a hole for the insertion of the handle; but this latter was cleft to receive the hatchet, 
which was fastened by some kind of ligature. Other implements were of bone, and consisted of 
bodkins or piercers, accompanied by a great many fragments of coarse pottery, the clay of which 
contained small flint pebbles. I must mention also the occurrence of amber from the Baltic, 
which evinces a connexion with the north of Europe, an important point to be proved at this 
remote period. 

More recently, a discovery not less important has been made in the canton of Berne, 
in consequence of the partial drainage of the small lake of Moosseedorf, near Horwyl. A space of 
about 50 feet wide by 75 feet long was found occupied by wooden piles projecting a little above 
the muddy bottom. Br. Uhlmann collected from the bed of soil in which they were embedded more 
than a thousand articles — hatchets, arrow-heads, saws, &c, all of stone, and also a large number of 
implements of bone, such as bodkins, chisels, and a kind of knives. Along with pottery there were, 
as at Meilen, numerous bones of animals, among which may be mentioned a vertebra about 8 incheB 
in diameter. Among the more remarkable of the articles found at Moosseedorf was a wooden implement 
like a knife, with a large broad blade, which, instead of an edge, had a groove all along it, con- 
taining the remains of some kind of glue or cement, and in which, in all probability, pieces of flint 
had been fixed to serve the purpose of a saw. There were also some arrow-heads formed out of 
rock-crystal, a substance I have never before seen applied to this use. 

I have myself found also in the canton of Yaud a similar site, but which occurred under cir- 
cumstances rather different. At the head of the Lake of Yverdun (or Keufchatel) is a valley of 
turf and alluvial matter, which is continually gaining ground on the waters of the lake. At a dis- 
tance of about 5,500 feet from the edge of this lake rises a calcareous hill, which forms, as it were, 
a large island in the valley. At the foot of this hill, on the side next the lake, there were found, 
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in digging turf, wooden piles and stone implements, without any traces of metal. The depth and 
wetness of the valley render researches difficult; but there can be no doubt as to the original 
intention of these piles. It would be curious to investigate what number of centuries have elapsed 
in forming this zone of 5,500 feet. On this point, a fact presents itself which is not without interest. 
The ruins of Eburodunum, an ancient Roman city, are met with between the hill, called Chamblon, 
and the present shore of the lake. Now, at the Eoman epoch, considered by us as comprehending 
the four first centuries of our era, the waters of the lake are known to have bathed the foot of this city, 
whose ruins are at this day distant from the shore about 2,500 feet. Admitting that this last-mentioned 
zone of land was formed in fifteen centuries (which is a minimum), there would be required thirty- 
three centuries for the formation of the wider zone between Chamblon and the lake, which would carry 
us back to the 15th century before the Christian era for the last occupation of the lake-habitations 
at the foot of Mount Chamblon. I have to add that, from this mount to the lake, the breadth of 
the valley is nearly the same, and that the modern formation consists of alluvial matter and turf. 
as at more ancient periods. Of course, I do not attach too much value to this calculation, but it is 
quite evident that the epoch at which Chamblon was surrounded by water and had its lake habi- 
tations must reach to a remote antiquity. 

It results from these discoveries (which in fact are only commencing) that Helvetia has had 
her "stone period" as well as the countries of the north of Europe; and that at this epoch, consider- 
ing the materials we find employed, these first populations must have already had a trade of barter 
with the shores of the Baltic and with the East. But on the other hand, the employment of the 
rocks of the country shows also that the articles of industry were manufactured at home. At 
Moosseedorf, various unfinished articles of stone were found, also a number of stones which had evi- 
dently been used as polishers, proving that the implements were made on the spot. 

At the time when the wave of peoples, whom I shall call Indo-Europeans, brought into Europe 
a new mode of burying the dead, and the knowledge of working in bronze, I have strong reasons for 
believing that various families of the primitive population found a refuge from the invaders in some of 
the vallies of Switzerland, but that it was not long before they took advantage of the new bronze 
manufacture. This is shown by the burials. In the Scandinavian countries, instruments of the 
" stone period" are found always beside skeletons placed in a sitting posture [accroupis], as in the 
cubical stone conins of the Axevalla tumulus; whereas bronze instruments generally accompany the 
incinerated human remains, i.e t) the cinerary urn. In Switzerland, stone implements are found 
likewise beside sitting skeletons, but this attitude has been continued in interments for a certain 
time also in the "bronze period;" and in our modern interments the skeleton is extended on its 
back, that is to say, that here bronze is not necessarily connected with the cinerary urn, which 
belongs rather to the commencement of the " iron period." Consequently, there do not appear to 
be any reasons for supposing that the lake-habitations were not still in use during the "bronze 
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period." I do not mean to assert, however, by any means, that the same kind of habitations 
indicate necessarily the same race of people. There exist, beyond the limits of modern civilization, 
too many instances of similar constructions used by races differing widely from each other, to permit 
our supposing that lake-habitations could have been peculiar to one single people. The necessities 
which they supplied must have made themselves often felt. These buildings were, as I have said, 
a kind of fortification, but they were also a means of gratifying a taste for fishing, at a period when 
the lakes, doubtless, were better supplied with fish than in our days. The shadow cast on the 
water by these buildings would have a tendency to attract the fish — a fact known perfectly well 
by our fishermen now, who throw branches over the places where they wish to carry on their 
operations. I will say, also, that there is a period in the youth of every man in which he has delight 
in amusing himself with water : and it may, therefore, not be impossible, that in the life of peoples 
this kind of habitation may belong to some predilection of youth. 

One of the features which, independently of the non-employment of metal, characterizes the 
remains of the habitations of the bronze period, is the state of preservation of the wooden piles. In 
the preceding period the stakes, worn away by the action of the waters, are covered up by the mud, 
or scarcely project beyond it. In the second period, the greater part of them are still projecting 
two, three, and even six feet. At a distance of several hundred feet from the shore, they are still 
covered by eight, and even as much as twenty, feet of water. Sometimes the space occupied by 
piles of the bronze period is 1,200 feet long, and 200 to 300 feet wide. It is to be remarked, how- 
ever, that the state of preservation of these oak piles frequently varies on the same spot. In the 
midst of a group which is well preserved, some are found so worn away by the water as only to 
present the appearance of a spindle with little consistence, and others whose existence is shown 
merely by a blackish disk on the surface of the mud. It follows from this that the antiquity of 
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the same place, and that the 
extends through a long period 
in their state of preservation, 
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that the portion of these piles which is fixed in the mud is usually in an extraordinary state of pre- 
servation, while that which is in the water is always of smaller diameter. Last winter, I pulled 
up at one place an oak pile, the lower part of which still retained distinctly all the notches made 
by an axe of small size (such as the bronze celts), and measured 12 inches in circumference, while 
the part in the water was only 6 inches. If we admit that this pile dates from the last moments 
of these structures (which have been abandoned at least 2,000 years ago), we must presume that the 
neighbouring piles, which only show a disk on the surface of the mud, belong to a very remote 
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antiquity. Several piles, completely corroded by the water, are occasionally met with of a much larger 
diameter. As regards their position, they do not present a regular arrangement: most of them are 
from two to three feet asunder; and it seems evident to me that whenever a stone prevented the 
driving of a pile, the builder went a little to one side or the other to seek more suitable soil. It 
would be worth while to investigate by what process these piles were driven, at a period when the 
"ram" was probably unknown; bat instead of entering into the field of conjecture, it. would be 
more to the purpose to ascertain in what way the Papons of New Guinea perform the same operation 
at the present day. 

Beside the piles of the second period are found various objects 
on the surface of the mud, and these, so far from being entirely 
covered up, are still visible whenever the water is clear. These 
are chiefly celts, (of which thi3 sketch represents the predo- 
minant form), reaping-hooks, knives, spear-heads, daggers, some swords, bracelets, hair-pins, 
one or two needles, all of bronze. With these articles have been found also a kind of stone- 
^ hammers formed of a pebble origi- ^^ ^\^ nally of a spherical 
shape, and which has taken the / d^fy^\ \ form of a cube 

with rounded angles. Another kind j|v J of stone article re - 

' ^ .-_ ^ semblessmallpullies,having a groove N$fe^^ -^my round the edge and 

a slight hollow on the two faces. It is stated that *-» — _ 'nuKti jjjgy the North Ame- 

rican Indians still make use of similar pieces in some of their games. 

The pottery of this period is particularly abundant, and comprehends vessels of the most 

different sizes, from two inches to two feet, and more, in diameter. The clay of which they are 

made is generally coarse, and almost always contains numerous small flints. Some of them retain 

the marks of the potters' fingers; others are ornamented with indented chevrons or broken lines. 

Fragments of the same vessel are occasionally found near each other, but these always retain their 

angular fractures, proving clearly that they have never been rolled by the water. Several of the 

vessels remain quite perfect, andlgive,in the opposite'page, sketches 

of the principal forms. Pottery of this very coarse description'ceased 

to be used in Switzerland at the Roman period. I must also mention, 

with the pottery, rings made of coarse clay, from 3 to 6 inches 

in diameter, the use of which is rather doubtful. However, these 

rings (of which a sketch is here given) are often burnt by fire, and 

seem to me to have been used as supports for vessels of small size, 

which, being generally without feet, could not stand upright. It 

was along with pottery such as is here described that Mr. Miiller, 

of Nidau, discovered in the Lake of Bienne some pieces of clay, 
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hardened, no doubt, by burning, and which had lined the partition walls of cabins; as is evident from 
the hollow impressions to be seen on these pieces, presenting the form of interlaced branches or osiers. 
This clay could not retain its form in water as it has done, unless after the action of fire: and we 
can only account for this action by a conflagration of the buildings. The pieces are slightly curved, 
and by a measurement of the curvature, it is found that the huts must have been circular, and from 
12 to 15 feet in diameter. 

As I have spoken of fire, I must also remark that among the piles are found many pieces of 
charcoal, and of partially charred wood, giving evidence of a destruction by fire. The number of 
articles which have fallen to the bottom of the water, and which we see still lying on the mud, 
will not permit us to confound this destruction with the emigration of the Helvetians mentioned by 
Csesar; because, while burning their dwellings, in order to take away from the irresolute all hope 
of return, we cannot doubt that they carried off with them their arms and their ornaments. On 
the other hand, the cutting instruments found mingled with the remains of these dwellings are made 
of bronze, whereas the Helvetians, previous to the Christian era, were already acquainted with iron, 
a fact which I am in a position to prove. 

The bones of animals, which I and my fellow-labourers have collected in these researches, are 
not without interest. Several of them have yet to be determined; however, we have already bones 
of the horse, the cow, the sheep, the pig, or the wild boar, the red deer> and the fallow deer. 

In the Lake of Geneva, and in the Lakes of Yverdun and Bienne, boats have been found, and 
still remain, half filled with gravel, formed out of the trunk of an oak tree hollowed into a trough 
like the canoes of savages : the ends are sharp, and form a kind of seat. "We have not yet under- 
taken to remove them out ^- — — — — ^ ^ 
of the water, because the 
wood splits and twists so 
much in drying that there 
would be danger of destroying them totally. The longest of the boats in the Lake of Bienne is 
nearly forty feet. 

I have determined the sites of eight sets of piles of the " bronze period" in the Lake of 
Yverdun, and a dozen in the Lake of Geneva, along the shores of which there are known to 
exist not less than thirty. M. Muller, of Nidau, has likewise explored several in the Lake 
of Bienne; and at the end of this Summer (1856), I discovered constructions of the same 
description in the Lake of Annecy, in Savoy. In none of these places have I ever found articles 
of iron; and although Mr. Muller has brought up, in the course of his researches, two or three such, 
it may be said that the lake-habitations of Switzerland terminated at the same time as the "bronze 
period." I have even reasons for believing that the destroyers of these habitations were the 
Helvetians, who, as already mentioned, possessed the knowledge of iron at the time they established 
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themselves among the Alps and the Jura mountains, some centuries before the Christian era. If 
these constructions had existed in the time of Polybius and Caesar, we should certainly find mention 
of them in the Jtoman authors. 

The populations who dwelt thus above the surface of the lakes no doubt supported themselves 
chiefly by fishing, but they also followed the chase, as is proved by the bones of the two species of 
deer. They likewise kept domestic animals, and perhaps even made use of horse-flesh as food, as 
the bones of the horse are found at the foot of the piles. They were not absolutely ignorant of 
agriculture, because we discover reaping-hooks on various sites. Bronze needles, .with very small 
eyes, were found, showing that some kind of thread was in use for sewing. Lastly, the working of 
metals was not unknown to them, for a bronze mould for a celt has been found near Morses, on the 
Lake of Geneva. When we consider how limited are the means of a people deprived of the knowledge 
of metals, we are surprised at the amount of labour which must have been expended in constructing 
these lake- villages. Stone could then only be worked by stone, and a tree could only be felled or hol- 
lowed into the form of a canoe by stone axes, assisted by the use of fire. Nevertheless, thousands of 
oak piles, from 20 to 30 feet long, have been cut and prepared ; scaffoldings and other apparatus erected 
for driving them 10 or 15 feet under the water j flooring laid; and, finally, houses erected; and all 
with stone tools of the rudest description. I have already alluded to the probable motives which 
led the people to surmount such difficulties. Protection from enemies must have been the chief 
one. While the active members of tte little community followed the chase or other occupations on 
land, the women and children, the aged or the infirm, could be left here in safety. They could not 
be readily attacked unless by means of boats; but it is possible that in some cases inflammable pro- 
jectiles may have been used, which caused their destruction. 

The broken vessels and the multitude of other objects found lying among the piles, and not 
elsewhere, proves that these habitations have never been on the shore of the lake. If they had 
been built on dry land, we can conceive no necessity for the numerous piles; and the waters, in 
rising, would have dispersed the small articles, and rolled them along the bottom, so that the angles 
of the broken pottery would have been worn quite smooth. It is therefore evident that all these 
different objects have fallen into water deep enough to protect them from the action of waves or 
currents. It i3 also most probable that these articles fell into the water during a considerable period, 
and not merely at the final destruction of the houses, for we find layers of them from three to four 
feet in thickness. 

LAKE-HABITATIONS OF IEELASD. 

The immense number of small lakes which exist throughout Ireland seems to have suggested, at an 
early period, the idea of constructing in them artificial islands, as places of security. Frequent 
references are met with, in our Annals, to such lake-fortresses, under the name of Orannogs. One 
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of the notices dates so early as the 9th century, and some crannogs in the north of Ireland are 
known to have been occupied so lately as 150 years ago. The drainage operations which have been 
carried on, of late years, in all parts of the country, especially those on a large scale under the super- 
intendence of the Board of Public Works, have brought to light a great many of these structures. 
A Report on the subject was presented in 1852 to the Royal Irish Academy, by Mr. Mulvany, C.E., 
accompanied by a donation of a large collection of objects found in the different localities,- and more 
recently, an excellent account of the construction of these artificial islands has been published in 
the interesting Illustrated Catalogue of the Academy's Museum of Antiquities, by the author, 
Mr. Wilde. 

As a general rule, these Crannogs were constructed at such a distance from the shore of a lake 
as to be inaccessible except by means of a boat ; there being no reason to believe that any kind of 
wooden bridge was ever employed for communicating with the land. A few of them were 
approached by moles or causeways. If we consider that, until a few centuries ago, these lakes 
were embosomed in dense forests (which have disappeared) ; that the country was intersected 
in all directions, especially in Ulster, by bogs and morasses, of which we still see the remains ; and 
that very few roads, deserving of the name, existed in the whole country ; we can readily see that 
these island-fortresses must have been very difficult of access. 

Various plans, maps, and sections of the crannogs explored by the engineers of the Board of 
"Works are deposited in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy; and the following are the results 
of the examination of these buildings made during the drainage operations, as given by Mr. Wilde 
in the publication already referred to: — 

"They are surrounded by stockades driven in a circle from 60 to 80 feet in diameter; but in 
some cases the enclosure is larger, and oval in shape. The stakes of these are generally of oak, 
mostly young trees, from 4 to 9 inches broad, usually in a single row,, but sometimes in double, 
and in a few instances in treble rows. The portions of these stakes remaining in the ground generally 
bear the marks of the hatchet by which they were felled. Several feet of these piles must have 
originally projected above the water, and were probably interlaced with horizontal branches, so as 
to form a screen or breast- work. 

"The surface within the staked enclosure is sometimes covered over with a layer of round logs 
cut into lengths of from 4 to 6 feet, over which was placed more or less stones, clay, or gravel, In 
some instances this platform is confined to a portion of the island. Besides these, there have been 
found, within the circle of the outer work, pieces of oak framing, with mortises and checks cut in them. 

" In almost every case a collection of flat stones was discovered near the centre of the enclosure, 
which had apparently served as a hearth; in some instances two or three such hearths were dis- 
covered at different parts of the crannog. Generally one or more pair of querns were found. 
Considerable quantities of the bones of black cattle, deer, and, swine, were also discovered upon or 
around the island. 
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"The following illustrations, reduced from plans and sections made by the drainage district 
engineers, afford us a good idea of two descriptions of crannogs. Fig. 1. is of that in Ardakillin 
Lough, near Strokestown, County of Koscommon, constructed with hoth stones and oak piling ; and 
Fig. 2, one of those in Drumaleague Lake, County of Leitrim, the centre formed chiefly of alder 
timber, with the exception of the hearth-stones for firft-pla^^ | jj^former is an irregular oval, and 
tfre latter a perfect circle. 
Fig. 1 presents a section of 
the island in Ardakillij 
Lough : the top line shov 
the former highest water- 
level ; the second that of 
the ordinary winter flood; and the third the ordinary summer water. The upper layer was formed 
of loose stones surrounded by an enclosing wall, supported in part by piling ; the lower portion 
shows, as far as it is possible on so small a scale, the original clay, peat, and stones of the island, 
on which were found, in various places, strata of ashes, bones, and logs of timber. The oak piling 
of different descriptions is shown in section ; that driven obliquely being sheet piling, which was 
continuous all round the island. 

( ' In the same locality, celebrated as Cloon-Free, one of the royal residences of Connaught, and 
in the vicinity of Cam Free, the crowning-place of its kings, and of Rather oghan, the Tara of the 
west, several other islands were discovered in the cluster of lakes which occur in that locality; in 
one of these, Cloonfinlough, was brought to light another crannog, of which Denis H. Kelly* 
Esq., gave a description in 1850, in the Proceedings of the Koyal Irish Academy. He says 
—'The island is about 130 feet in diameter; it is constructed on oak piles (many of them 
showing the action of fire), driven into the soft marl at regular distances, and tied together 
by horizontal oak stretchers so as to form a triple stockade round it, with an interval of about 5 
feet between each stockade. Outside of this, to the north- west- ward, are a number of irregu- 
larly placed piles, stretching a short distance from the islet; and it was adjoining to them that the 
great deposit of bones was found. The centre of these stockades was laid with trunks of smallish 
oak trees, placed flat on the marl, and all pointing to a common centre, thus forming a platform 
whereon the island itself was constructed. When it was first observed, there was jutting out from 
7 the island to the lake, towards the west, a kind of jetty or pier, formed of a double row of piles 
and stretchers running parallel, about 8 feet asunder, and on which logs of timber were closely 
laid horizontally. ' Between the island and a ruined church on the main-land were found two 
canoes, hollowed out of single oak trees, and each not more than 2 feet wide. In making a section 
of the island it was found to consist of a closely-laid pavement of irregular-sized boulder stones, 
strata of bones and burned earth, layers of flat- surfaced stones; and again, strata of black earth 
with bones, particularly those of oxen and other domestic animals. 
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" Fig. 2. is the plan of one of the 
islands discovered in Drumaleague 
Lough, and affords a good idea of the 
general arrangement of these timber 
structures. The outer paling of stakes 
includes a circle 60 feet in diameter, 
in some parts double or treble; there 
are clusters of stakes in other portions 
of the island, some of which appear to 
have been placed with regard to a par- 
ticular arrangement. A, the central 
oblong portion, consists of a platform of 
round logs, cut in lengths of from 4 to 6 
feet, chiefly of alder timber. B, a col- 
lection of stones with marks of fire on 
them. C, a heap of stiff clay. D, the 
root of a large tree, nearly buried in 
the peat, the surface of the wood 
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Fig. 2. 



bevelled off with a hatchet, so as to form a sort of table, under which a considerable quantity of 
bones was found, apparently those of deer and swine. 




Fig. 3. 

" Pig. 3. shows a section of the second crannog in Drumaleague Lake, which was 72 feet in dia- 
meter within the circle of oak stakes represented in the sketch. Between these may be seen in the 
section, horizontal pieces of alder timber (B), laid upon the natural surface of the island, each log 
being from 3 to 8 inches in diameter, all water-soaked and rotten. This stratum was 3 feet 6 
inches deep. A, a heap of stones, with marks of fire on them : other hearths were found in different 
parts of the island. C, the lower stratum, of black rotted sticks and branches of all sorts, lying in 
all directions. This stratum was examined for four feet in depth, and appeared to continue deeper, 
DD, two heaps of stones, found in the lower stratum. E, a large quantity of the bones of deer, 
swine, &c, found together about four feet below the furface. The circle of this island, which was 
tolerably regular, was formed by a single row of oak stakes." — 

Mr. Shirley, in his Account of the Territory or Dominion of Farney (p. 93), mentions a survey 
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aud map of the escheated lands in the County of Monaghan, executed in 1591 for the Government, 
and now preserved in the State Paper Office, which contains rough sketches of the dwellings of 
the petty chieftains, which are in all cases surrounded by water. One is to be found in every 
barony, distinguished as "The Hand:" that in Farney was at Lisanisk, and is marked in the map 
as "The Hand, Ever M c Cooley's house." The foundations of this ancient edifice were discovered 
and excavated in 1843, by Charles C. Gibson, Esq. He found, seven feet below the present surface 
of the earth, in the little island of Lisanisk, and two feet below the present water-level of the 
lake^double row of piles sunk in the mud. These were formed of young trees from 6 to 12 inches 
in diameter, with the bark on. The area inclosed by these piles, from which we may judge of the 
size of the house, was 60 feet in length, by 42 in breadth. Yast quantities of bones were also 
found there; and, at a small island in the lake of Monalty, not far from Lisanisk, a canoe or boat 
was found, formed out of a single piece of oak, and measuring 24 feet in length; besides stone and 
bronze celts, hunting- spears, and various other instruments, such as bronze needles and pins, &c. 

Mr. Shirley gives the following curious passage from a letter written in 1567, by one Thomas 
Phettiplace, in answer to an inquiry from the Government as to "what castles or forts O'Neill hath, 
and of what strength they be": — "For Castles, I think it be not unknown to your honors he trusteth 
no point thereunto for his safety, as appeareth by the raising of the strongest Castles of all his 
countreys ; and that fortification he only dependeth upon is in sartin jfresli water loghes in his 
countrey, which from the sea there come neither ship nor boat to approach them : it is thought that 
there in the said fortified Islands lyeth all his plate, which is much, and money, prisoners, and 
gages: which Islands hath in war tofore been attempted, and now of late again by the Lord Deputy 
there, Sir Harry Sydney, which for want of means for safe conduct upon the water it hath not pre- 
vailed." And in Marshal Bagenal's description of Ulster, a.v. 1586, published in the Ulster Journal 
of Arclueology (vol. 2, p. 142), the following 'reference to O'Neill's territory appears to allude to a 
crannog: — " You shall do verie well to see his lodging in the fen, where he built his lodging and 
kept his cattell and all his men." The editor of the article, Mr, Herbert F. Hore, is of opinion 
that this stronghold wa3 undoubtedly a crannog, probably constructed either on the little island 
called Loch Coe, mentioned by Bagenal, or on the artificial one called Inish-na-gardy, or " Guard- 
island," in Loughinsholin, County of Deny. Dr. Reeves, in his note3 to Primate Cotton's 
Visitation (p. 76), expressly derives the name of this latter island from a crannog constructed 
upon it. 

Various references to crannogs and island-fortresses in the Annals of the Four Masters are quoted 
by Mr. Shirley and Mr. "Wilde, from which we select the following : — 

In a.d. 848, we read that Cinaedh, son of Conaing, went with a strong force of foreigners and 
"plundered the island of Loch Gabhor, and afterwards burnt it, so that it was level with the ground.' ' 
And again, in the Annals of Ulster, a. p. 933, "the iland of Loch Gavar was pulled down by 
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Aulaiv O'Hivair," during one of the marauding expeditions of the Scandinavians. The " Loch 
Gavar" here mentioned is identified with the present Lagore, near Dunshaughlin, in the County of 
Meath; and thus, as Mr. "Wilde remarks, "we have evidence that the Lagore crannog was occupied 
upwards of one thousand years ago." 

a.d. 1246. " Turlough, the son of Hugh 0' Conor, made his escape from the crannog [wooden 
house] of Lough Leisi, in autumn, having drowned his keepers." 

a.d. 1456. "The crannog of Loch Laoghaire [near Clogher, in the County of Tyrone] was 
taken by the sons of Brian O'Neill." The O'Neills "on their arrival, set about constructing 
vessels to land on the crannog, in which the sons of Brian Oge then were; but these [on perceiving 
their intention] came to the resolution of giving up the crannog to O'Neill, and made peace with him." 

a.d. 1560. Teige O'Rourke "was drowned in the autumn of this year, as he was going across 
a lake to sleep in a low retired crannog, in Muintir-Eolais," in the County of Leitrim. 

a.d. 1603. "Hugh Boy O'Donnell, having been wounded, was sent to Crannog na n-Duini, in 
Ross Guill, in the Tuathas, to be healed." This was situated in the parish of Mevagh, County of 
Donegal, between Bedhaven and Sheephaven. 

Other notices in the same Annals will be found at the years 991, 1368, 1455, 1477, 1495, 
1500, 1512, 1524, 1540, 1541, and 1601. 

The following particulars relating to crannogs discovered in the County of Antrim have been 
communicated to us by the Rev. James O'Lavertj^ of Belfast: — 

" The most celebrated of the crannogs in the County of Antrim are thus referred to in the 
Annala of the Four Masters, at the year 1544 : —"An army was led by O'Donnell into the Route, 
and took Innis-an-Lochain, whereon M c Quillin had a wooden castle, and an impregnable fortress. 
O'Donnell took this fortress and gave it to O'Kane. On this expedition O'Donnell also took the 
castle of Baile-an -locha, and obtained many spoils, consisting of weapons, armour, copper, iron, 
butter, and provisions, in these castles. He afterwards took the island of Lough Burran, and the 
island of Lough Leith-innsi, where he likewise obtained many spoils." 

"Innis-an-Lochain ['the island of the small lake'] is situated in the river Bann, about a mile 
and a-half to the south of Coleraine, at a place where the river expands into the form of a small lough. 
This island still exhibits traces of earthen fortifications, but no remains of stone walls. It is now called 
"the Loughan Island." The native chieftains on the opposite banks of the river contended fiercely for 
the possession of this island, because it commanded the principal fishing-station on the Lower Bann. 
Scarcely had O'Kane obtained possession of it, when (a.d. 1544) "the sons of MacDonnell, James 
and Colla, came with a band of Scots, at the instance of M c Quillan, and he and they proceeded to 
Innis-an-Lochain, and took that town from 0' Kane's warders. Brian, the son of Donough O'Kane, 
and all that were with him on Innis-an-Lochain, were burned, and also all the property, arms, and 
armour." The O'Kanes, the McQuillans, and the McDonnells held this island in succession. The 
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la^t-named family kept possession of it until the breaking up of the vast Antrim estates, early in 
the 18th century. 

"Baile-an-Locha [now Ballylough] and Loch-Leith-innsi [' the lake of the half island'] are 
both situated in the parish of Billy. The latter is now called by the abbreviated name of Lough 
Lynch : until lately, there was a small lake of this name covering 19-^ acres, but it is now drained. 
The island which was in the middle of it is now accessible by dry land. Hither, it is said, one 
of the M°Quillans fled after the battle of Orra. He was pursued by one Owen Gar Magee, an 
adherent of M c Donnell, who swam across to the island and, after a violent struggle, overcame him 
and cut off his head. a 

" The island or crannog of Lough Burran was situated in the parish of Ballintoy; but the lough 
is now dried up, and the place called Longhavarra. 

" A crannog was situated in the townland of Loughtamin, in the parish of Ahoghill. The lake 
which suiTounded it was drained some years ago; when, according to the account given by the 
labourers employed, a kind of frame-work was discovered entirely surrounding an island, consisting 
of oaken beams in a good state of preservation, joined together by mortises. During the drainage, 
a boat and several swords were found, which were removed to Shane's Castle. Tradition states 
this place to have been occupied by the clan of the M c Quillans. Doubtless, in ancient times, it was 
a place of considerable importance, being situated on the boundary of Dalaradia and Dalriada, and 
affording every facility for a retreat from a' marauding expedition. 

"Another crannog, of still greater importance — judging from the number and variety of the 
antiquities which have been found in it — was situated in the townland of Derryullagh, about three 
miles from Randalstown. The lake, which in ancient times surrounded it, was called Lough Ravel; 
it is now dried up, and its site occupied by the bog of Derryullagh, though less than 60 years ago a 
sheet of water, two acres in extent, existed to the north of the island, and nearly surrounded it. 
This island seems to have been entirely artificial. It was constructed on oak piles, driven into the 
original bed of the lough and bound together by horizontal beams of the same timber, which were 
mortised to the piles. The interior was filled up with wood and earth, forming an island of about 
28 yards in diameter. Outside this, at the distance of some 6 or 8 yards, there still remain several 
oaken piles, probably the remains of an outer stockade. A gentleman, writing to me, says — 
i There were found in this island and its immediate vicinity, querns, copper dishes, several wooden 
dishes, a boat, daggers and spears of brass and iron, some celts and stones with holes in them, 
articles for some ornamental purpose, and some strangely-shaped things, the uses of which cannot 
be conjectured.' These articles have been dispersed to a great distance, having been sold from time 
to time to various collectors. There is in the Belfast museum a pan-shaped circular vessel of thin 
hammered copper, 22 inches in diameter and 8 in depth, which was found, in the summer of 1856, 

•Reeves's Ecclesiastical Antiquities. 
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1 2 feet below the surface, in the bog at a short distance from the island. The label attached to this 
vessel states that a similar one had been found nearer the island a few years previous. A small 
vessel, likewise of hammered copper, which was found in the crannog last year, is at present in my 
own possession. I have also in my collection the following articles, discovered in the same place : 
a bronze pin, of unusual form, ornamented with two human heads, a drawing of which appeared 
in this Journal (vol. 4, p. 289); two bronze fibulae, likewise figured in this Journal (vol. 6, p. J 03) ; 
a bronze hair-pin consisting of a fibula to which are attached two pins; a bronze celt, a copper coin, 
and a silver coin of Charles II. " — 

Various circumstances, which seem to indicate the occupation of some of the artificial islands 
at a remote period, are worthy of record. Among the bones discovered close to the crannog of 
Cloonfinlough (already described) were found some portions of the horns of the great Irish elk, and 
some heads of the ancient short-horned Irish ox, both of which have long been ranked among the 
extinct races of animals. The rudeness of workmanship exhibited by the boats everywhere dis- 
covered (which were, in fact, no better than the canoes of savages) indicates a low state of civiliza- 
tion; while the great size of some of them — one at Ardakillin measuring 40 feet in length by 4 feet 
across the bow, formed out of a single oak tree — proves the abundance and great size of the native 
timber. "In this boat were found a skull, a bronze pin, and a spear. The skull is perforated in 
the forehead, and has the marks of no less than twenty sword-cuts on it, showing the murderous 
conflict in which its owner must have been engaged,* and near it were found a neck-piece of iron, and 
twenty feet of rude chain attached, which would do credit to the dungeons of Naples."* These 
facts prove the employment of bronze and iron articles simultaneously at the period when the 
boat was last used. 

The manufacture, on the spot, of a variety of domestic implements is shown by the discovery, 
for instance, of " knives spoiled in the forging, combs in an incomplete state, deer-horns sawn 
asunder, and shavings as if left after a turner."f A little bucket made of oak, and tastefully hooped 
with brass, was discovered at the same place; and there were likewise found a number of small 
disks made of horn, no doubt made use of for playing back-gammon or draughts, which are known 
to have been favourite games among the ancient Irish. 

* Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. v., p. 214. — Paper by Denis H. Kelly, Esq. 
+ Ibid. 



